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* Ttremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just 
and that his juslice cannot sleep forever.’ —JEFFERSON. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, January 23, 1828. 
(Continued. ) 


The bill for the relief of Marigny D‘Auterive, together 
With the amendment moved by Mr. Guuxer, being still 
under consideration, and Mr. Buress having concluded his 
remarks— 

Mr. Weemne said, that, after such a flood of eloquence 
as had just been poured upon the House, it might appal any 





one, especially at so late an hour, to attempt to address the 
House. It had been his intention to answer all the gentle- 
men who had taken side againt the amendment; but as 
had deen go Jate in obtaining the floor, he should confi 
himself to the gentleman behind him, [Mr. Buregs] an 
if he could succeed in answering his arguments, he shoul 
consider himself as having virtually replied to all the rest 
He thought he could do this—he hoped he should ‘not 
accused of egotism, if he said that he believed himself abl 
to convince even the gentleman himseif—and that from tne 
arguments he had himecif advanced—and especially fro 
the very authority the gentleman had quoted in such 
powerful and impressive manner. He would remind him 
in the language of the same sacred volume, ‘‘let him tha 
thinketh he knoweth all things, remember that he knowet 
nothing yet as he ought to know.”? The gentleman ha 
erected a beautfiul edifice, it was polished from the founda 
tion to the dome with the utmost care—but it was erecte 
on asand bank. His whole argument had been built or 
the supposition that slave-holders rest their claim upon the 
ground that it is lawful to impress. Now, (said Mr. W,) 
we deny this utterly: we hold that there is no law for it~ 
that it results only from necessity, and that necessity h 
on law, either for or against it. Thegentleman told us tha 
he feared there was still a longing among some member; 
of the House for the flesb-pots of Egypt. If the gentlemar 
meant this for me, i throw back the imputation with di 
dain. Would to God— 

[Here the Speaker interposed, and said that the gentle. 
man from Rhode-Island bad not beew understood by kim as 
making any “personal allusions, and no sach must now be 
made—the gentleman from Maryland was out of order. } 

The gentleman said further, that he would to God, for 
the sake of England and the English character, that no 
such facts as those we have all heard in respect to the a- 
tack on New Orleans had ever happened, and intimated 
his belief that they were not as bas been represented. Sin, 
we have been assured that these facts did happen—that the 
watchword of booty and beauty was given, and this is the 
first time I ever heard it doubted. The gentieman, how. 
ever wishes to God, for the sake of the British character, that 
the accounts are not true—he wishes that we might lose the 
glory of having conquered the invincibles of the old world, 
rather than the British character should be tarnished. He 
tells us that we have sil kissed the book to support the 
Constitution, and that by that Constitution we are the Re- 
presentatives of those whom we wish to call property. The 
gentleman shakes bis head, I certainiy do not wish to mis- 
represent him, but | s¢ understood him, and I believe he 
a sayso. If not, will he be pleased to state what he did 

(Mr, Buaces here jaid, I protest against any quotation, 
Mude by that gentlemm, being cousidered as what I said,]! 
























Well, sir, io return for the gentieman’s courtesy, | teli 
him that I care as little for his protest, as he can do for my 
quotations. From the beginning to the end of the deciama- 
tory barangue with which we have been entertained, the 
gentleman has gone on contradicting himself. 
tnowledges that slaves are property, and then he argues to 
jrove they cnnnot be property: He ailows thai property 
nay be taken for the public use, and then goes ou to argue 
that it can in no case beso taken, and that ne case of ne- 
Césity has ever existed. 

My object in rising, and in the few remarks I shall sub- 
mit, was principally confined to the policy of adopting the 
ameidment. We have been told that it would be very im- 
polite to adopt it, and that the precedent would be highly 
dangtrous, if we shall thereby acknowledge that persons 
can be property. Now, on this precise point, of the policy 
of the measure, we are directly at issue. 1 say, that, to 
reject the amendment will be calculated to have a far 
Worse consequence: it 18 calculated to make tories of pa- 
triotie citizeus. If 1 prove this, I shell gain the object! 
bad ia view. 1 will puta case: suppose that, on the occa- 
sion of the recent attack on: this Capitol by the British 
troops, a commander had been present who had sufficient 


foresight to anticipate such @O attack, and to prevent its 
success by throwing up a breastwork, for the defence of 
this city; and for this purpose bad issued an order to the 
slave-holders in the vicinity to furnish two thousand slaves 
to aid in that work. These orders, | say, would have 
amounted to an impressment of the slaves—but, according 
to the gentleman’s doctrine, such a conjuncture would 
have presented no case ofmecessity to justify impressment. 
I ask if there is another gentleman on the floor besides bim- + 
self, who if thisstep had been taken, and in consequence a 
dozen slaves had been killed by a shot from the enemy, 
would deny it to be fair, to be just, to be patriotic, to be 
honorable, that we compensate the owners for their loss? 
The salvation of this Capitol, and with it, of the character 
of the country, resulting from their employment, should 
we not pay for them if they fell? 
side—refuse to make payment—send forth your determina- 
lion that you will neverpay in such cases—that you do not 
consider such circumstances as prestnting a case of neces- 
sity—and what will be the consequence? Should your 
Capitol ever be placed insuch danger again, where is the 
farmer who will not feel it to be his policy rather to get 
his slaves out of the way of the Government? Nay, of ra- 
ther sending them over to the enemy? for, according to the 
treaty of Ghent, they would then be paid for in the end. 
Sir, though I may be willing to risk my life for the defence 
of my country, { might not be willing te risk all that on 
which I must rely¢o save my wife and children from beg- 
gary. 
make tories rather than patriots. 
law for impressment: but I hope our military officers will 
be Jeft to act under their own discretion and responsibility, 
and that, the People will decide whether there was or was 
notsufficient necessity to warrant their acts. There is our 
security—we may pay the individual for the Joss of his 
property, but we hold the officer responsible. 
most clear, that policy, if nothing else, requires that we 
should recognize the rights of the master over his slave. 
By passing the amendment, we shall do this, provided the 
evidence of the facts is sufficient to establish the case. 
For myself, { am perfectly satisfied that it is sufficient— 


Now, take the opposite 


I say, therefore, that this doctrine is calculated to 
J agree that there is no 


To me it is 


\here is enough evidence to shew that the slave in this 
case was put in requisition under an order from the com- 
manding General. . 

lam willing toadmit with the g@#Gemen frem Rhode 
Island, that those who think differently from me are divided 
into two classes—one of these includes persons, who, from 
the best feelings.of the heart, do sincerely believe that a 
person cannot be property—and that it is cruel anc unjust 
to treat them as such; and they cannot consider a man 


He ac. 


ee. 

walking humbiy, doing justly, and loving mercy, who “ulds 
his fellow man in bondage. To a certain extent I agree 
with them in opinion; unless the holder of a slave believes 
it conscientiously to be his duty to Hold him, he is worse 
than a pirate. But such as do, good as they are at heart, f 
would refer to the good advice of a good man in ancient 
times, “when I was a child, I thought aga child, I feltasa 
child; but now I put away childish things.” There is ano- 
ther class who admit that siaves are property; but hold that, 
as philanthropists and patriots, it 1s incnmbent on them to 
makea timely provision to releive the country of this evil, 
by opening a sewer and draining it off by a gradual hal 
cress of colonization. These persops are wiliiug to allow 
to slave-holders all their just rigb¢s; 1 trust they will show 
this on the present occasion, by voting for the amendment 
—let them shew their prinoiples by theiractions. I, Sir, 
am one of those plain men who desire to shew their faith by 
their works. 

It has been contended by one baghsder wy that although 
this slave is to be considered as the Jawful property of the 
claimant, yet that he was property hired cut on contract. 
Bir, there is not a particle of evidence in the documents of 
any such thing. As gentiomen hdve made this assertion, 
let them show us the proof—the onus probandi is certainly on 
them: for the contrary is in evidence before us. Sir, 
D’Auterive would not have been entitled to one cent, if he 
bad hired out this slave by his own voluntary act—he 
would, ifi that case, have been the insurer of his own sere 
vant, but can it be pretended that, under the Constitution, 
my property may be taken without my consent, aud yet I 
am not to receive just compensation for it? This slave was 
either taken by authority, or hired upon contract. If he 
was taken by authority, the officer who took him perform- 
ed a patriotic act, and ought to be commended, and*his 
owner ought to be paid for his Joss or injury. It is not ae- 
cessary to prove actual violence—a positive order from 
Military Commander in authority isan impressment to all 
intents and purposes. If the impressment was not an act 
of necessity, let the officer be censured or punished; but 
surely the own is still to be paid. 
Mr. Hamittow, of South Carolina, said, that, after all 
which had been said in this debate, it was very foreign 
from his purpose to fatigue the House with a set speech: 
he was not even disposed to notice some very extraordina- 
ry portions of the speech of the Gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Burags] who had just set down, whose luxuri- 
ance of imagination had instructed some, and bad enter+ 
tained many whohad heard him. In deprecating the evils 
of slavery, this gentleman has said, that it was to be regret- ~ 
ted, that the decision of the Missouri Question had not in 
effect, narrowed the spread of these evils. All this may be 
perfectly true; but the gentleman may give a domestic lo- 
cality to his regrets: for it happens that thé State he repre- 
sents, smal) as it is, has done more to extend these evils, 
than apy State in the Confederacy, in proportion to ber 
numbers. If his argument was pushed to its ultimate con- 
sequences, and an injury to slaves in the public use was not 
to be indemnified, he [Mr. H.] presumed that every spe- 
cies of property the result of slave labor, or purchased by 
the importation of slaves, wonld share the same fate. In 
which case, if property was destroyed io the public use by 
the band of an enemy, in one of tne most beautiful towns ia 
tho State from which tbe gentleman came, it ought not to 
be indemnified: for he believed that the town of Bristol bad 
been, in a measure, built up, and owed a great portion of 
its prosperity, io the profits of the slave trade. He would 
vot, however, discuss what might prove a thoray subject; 
he would, therefore, leave the gentleman in the undisturb- 
ed possession of the enjoyment which his eloquence was, 
no doubt, so well calculated toconfer. 1 rose for another 
purpose—not to present to the House my poor thoughts, but 
to give them something infinitely more valuable. On re, 
ferring to the Congressional Register of the secuud session 
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was, in. that Congress, a very distinguished gen- 
tleman of the name of Mr. Srorrs of New 
York, at that time considered. as: remarkably and 
accurately conversant with municipal and internal 
law. Inthe debate on. the bill for compensating 
the inhabitants on-the Niagara frontier, for the in- 
jury done to their property by the enemy, whilst in 
the public use, he held this language, and employ- 
ed these conclusive arguments: 
the-Government bound todo? To say to the indi- 
vidual so circumstanced—As° you have rendered 
up-your property for our use, we are your insurers: 
after you have placed yourself out of the protec- 
of the law of nations, you shall not suffer by hav- 
ing done so? This, said Mr. 8. is what I calla 
perfect obligation—a perfect moral. obligation.” 
(Here Me. Srorrs came and took his seat near 
that of Mr. H. Mv. Hamitros said, that, although 
he could not “call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
yet he was happy to find that his extracts were ex- 
tracting something more tangible in size ~ and 
shape.) This gentleman goes on to say: “The 
question for indemnity for losses sustained under 
such circumstances is a question not of charity bat 
of absolute right; the whole of it turning on the 
principle, that the party has, for your use, exposed 
his property to destruction, lawfully, by the enemy. 
It is unjust, morally, that one who has thus surcen- 
dered up, and exposed to destruction his property, 
on account of the public, should himself suffer that 
loss thereby, which the public ought to bear. 
When:you take the property of a-citizen, for public 
use,during war, you become the insurers of if against 
every act of the enemy—lawful or unlawful.” 


In another part of the debate, this gentleman 
holds this language: “Mr. Storrs maintained that 
this was not a proper point. to be inquired into; the} 
only point material in the case was, whether a-citi- 
zen, by na ta his property to the use and 
occupation of his Government, had divested it of 
its private character; and whether, under such-cir- 

. cumstances, it has been destroyed. If these two 
facts were shown, the Government was bound to 
make up. the loss; but the moment you go a step 
beyond ‘this you meet an artificial difficulty of 
your.own creating. Where private property in- 
deed, retaining its private character, .becomes the 
subject of depredation by the enemy, as-when the 
vessel of a merchant-is unlawfully captured, or his 
goods wasted or destroyed, the case, though a hard 


gone far enough.) 


somewhat different commentary and version, than 


“What then .is}case of Major Austin. 
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of tae Eighteenth Congress, I find that there; Hamuton said it was Mr. Srorrs—and that' it 
would seem from the whole context of that gentle- 
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support of this principle, the committee have re 
ferred to several precidents, which they consider. 
man’s argument in the debate, that he had thougat|ed applicable; gentlemen however, have thought 
with Mr. Forsyru, that the act ef 1810 had not} otherwise, in all the cases except that of Porkill; 

and for this reason, that, in all of the other cases, 
Mr. Hamitron resumed. He would conclude the | the slaves were taken into the service by the con- 
extracts he proposed reading, by exhibiting a{sent of the master. The committee state a negza- 

tive fact; and if it can be disproved, itis for those 
who wish to adopt a new principle, to bring for- 
ward their precidents, and prove that the commit- 
tee are incorrect. We say slaves have not been 
paid for when lost or injured in the service, if they 
have been, we have overlooked the cases, and it is 


those which have been recently presented, of the 
“Here-Mr. Storrs refer- 
to the case of indemnity to Major Austiny for da- 
mages obtained against him for acts done in the 
discharge of an official duty, and to several other 
cases. 
American Government, he said, when any of its| We believe that no such case exists; and, if it does 
officers incurred responsibility in the honest dis-| not, the committee should have been spared the 
charge of what he believed to be his official duty,|/imputation ef having introduced here a proposition 
by violating the private rights of the citizens, \o|calculated to» excite heat and ill nature. If the 
indemnify bim. dissolution of the Union shal! be consequent tothe 
Mr. H.. said, having fulfilled the purpose for | mvestigation of this case, the fault ‘will be else- 
which he rose, which was to-offer an argument in| Where than with the committee. They searched 
favor of the claim which was better than any 1e| through all the reports and found no case, nor the 
could present of..bis own, he would no longer de-|Tecognition of any principle which would justif 
tain the. House. - oem ia pea . preeee - Pdr ro : 
ree  wwnny the st.| 20d they now ask of the house calmly to reflect, 
By ed Tike ars be came, An ytt and to look to the consequences which must follow, 
knew its patience was exhausted by this protra:t- if the: amendment is adopted. Slaves will be lia- 
ed. debate. . When this report was drawn and pre- ; A , 
sented to the House, it as not in the éontemnihn- tion of both master and slave will be comparatively 
tion of any one member of the committee, thit a perilous. Gentlemen have said, that they will not 
discussion of two'or three weeks would havedeen|°o™2e"* {0 have arms put; info the hands of their 
necessary to resist or explain any principle con- slaves, but that they are willing, in times of great 
tained init. . Tbe committee do not now perceive danger, that their slaves should “3 a int the 
that this discussion has been called for by any thing ee oe pte coe Lae shed Peas so 
i i ‘ . "4 . . ’ . ° 
Se Tada. cts toe Keuieaatanas, ees willing they should be put to that servitude which 
base their arguments, and have, in some instances, will-inerease the arate ade! the cay. 
Jost-'sight of the report altogeiner, ” Ihe gentle- 7 en 9 tamtio ° thet it . he eputrd. sendy 
men who have advocated this amendment with the sey igo wacestony He’ ae wil ro o ut into 
exception of the gentieman from Maryland oo Pee “ ’ 
Dorsey,) and the gentleman from Virginia, ir their hands? And if they west pe ays te eb ing 
Arcuzr,) have assumed, as the basis of their ar ployment to which they are adapted, may they nos 
dunes . that the- Committee lvaia: dialed that as well man tbe lines as the trenches? 1 was not 
lavas are diraneiiy,. There encibine is the rednree that the slave’s pillow was that of thorns, 
port which will justify this assumption.’ The gen4°" that the master’s midnight slumbers were dis- 
‘tleman who first spoke in favor of tae amendment; lurbed. by the apprehensions of being eae 
could not have read the report with attention; if rm had been so ivolingly Gepicied by the gentleman 
they had, Mr. W. said, be was confident the rom South Carolina. (Mr. Drayron.) 


trary come to avery different conclusio f edamning ag Of April na het 
iv Pak 4 ’ Oe a) 
rom the one they seemed now to have arrived at) tlemen say; thatthe case is brought within the pro- 

















one, gives no claim on the Government for indem- 
nity. {t comes wonder the general case of losses 
in war, and must be borne as it may. But as soon 
as he, by his voluntary act, gives up his property 
to public use, it becomes as much an instrument of 
War as @ cannon is. It is part of the-material of 
the war, and the enemy may inflict upon it what 
injuries he will, lawful or unlawful: he may even 
destroy it in sport.” . This gentleman, at the close 
ef the debate, goes on-to say: “As to the objection 
of the act of 1316, (Mr. Storrs said,) it- was one 
which he hardly knew.in what way he ought-to at- 
tempt to answer. The gentleman. (Mr. Forsyru, 
of Georgia) had been opposed to that-act as he had 
himself informed the House—and it could hardly 
be expected, therefore, that he should be in favor 
of the present bil. But, .said Mé. S. let us see 
what he himself proposes respecting slaves. He 
would have the Government pay for all slaves im- 
rece the last war, and afterwards lost: 
Mr. Forsyth explained, that he did not refer to all 
who were impressed, but to.all who were impres- 
sed: lawfully.) As to the lawfullness of the 
acts of the officers of ‘the: Government being 
requisite-before the Government will pay or make 
rep ration for them, Mr. S. said, there are ‘prece- 
dents in abundance, on our Statute beoks, which 
contradict sach adoctrine.” (Mr. Ranvowe. here 
“Yo ptired of Mr, Hamitros whether Mr. Storrs 


He said the committee had some right to complain os oF that laiv, and ‘within: either the Srd or: 


of the liberty which some gentlemen had taken, to . : WT > ge’ . 
read part of a sentence, and then triamphantly to oth seqtjqne of tt. Mr. bs Baca ts. eee eee 
ask if the committee had not stated that slaves ment’s examination would satialy: (Went 


r hew that’ it was 
w ay error, and he would endeavor to she ' 
sal TO bee bbicok tona-fon, hax‘clavenher not embraced by either of the sections. He said, 
mn hia at On the footine of- weenuates: ahead that two rules for construing ‘statutes should be 
if he had rou the sertench » Tradl + A ses A hig borne in mind; the first was, thata Bi a 
: Sas So” 2. treats of: things ‘or persons of an inferior rank, 
perceived that> the position of the commuittee-is, Pipe tended to’ 
that slaves are property, but not paid for - when) conmet; by ‘any’ gmers! words, ing ‘te nae. that 
lost to the owner in the public service. The gen- poe od Tt ca crim by anoe 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. Livineston,) thinks Team, a i cheba vay it sable ‘standi® 
he is warranted in saying thatthe committee do nof eS Lie y igh? 
believe that slaves are property from the sircenl| He said that that part of the third ak aes 
stance that-ihey have not made use of the lp was necessary for bim to -cite, was; 2 is 


* 


“slave,” bur have substituted that’ of “servant.”|person, who, im. the fate wary’ aforesaid, Bae in 
This is about as reasonable a conclusion as any |taimed damage by the loss, captare, ~« asc 
that has been drawn, vut.it so happens in this case, |DY aneuemy, of any horse, mule or w Aggon, Cs i. 
that the claimant has not-made- use of the ‘term |Poat, sle zh or harness, while such a age File 
“slave,” and, if the conclusion be correct,’ as’ ‘to the military service of the United States, pres ¢ 
the committee, it must also be correct as to the |impressment or contract. &e, Applying seat all 
claimant, and then he does not believe slaves to bey siarres to, to this hoe and all ee bor 
property, or, if this property can be described by, Vehicles, not enumerated, are “h g view 0 
no other: ter:n <han that of slave, then the clai-}case now before us is not within (he per 
mant has not. had his property injured woile in the the section. : j t? 
service, and presents no gootl claim for indemnity.| The fifth section is. “That; where ahy pera 
If gentlemen will take up the report and read it lhas been impressed, or taken by public isos | 
dispassionately, they will find that the committee |for the use or subsistence of the army —— 4 
do consider that slaves arc-property, but of that| late war, and the same shall have been eure 
kine, which, heretofore, it has notfeen deemed fo | lost, or consumed, the owner of such property © 














os. Me. Forsyra had made this declaration,. Mi. 


, ‘ng rom the 
be the pglicy of the Government'te pay for. In! ve paid the yalue.thereof, deducting therelrom | 


.- 


It had been the invariable practice of the/incumbent gn the gentlemen to produce them, - 


ble to be impressed into the service, and the condi-_ 
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amountjwhich has been paid, or may be claimed, 
for the use and risk of the same, while in the ser- 
yice aforesaid.” | : 

The section includes all articles for the use and 
subsistence of the Army, and under it may be in- 
cluded, all materials for building huts, barracks, 
fortifications, and camp equipage. It embraces 
the first item in the account, and those cases re- 
ferred te by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Mircnent.) Under the term subsistence, is 
included all eatables and drinkables necessary for 
provisioning the Army; but no one has ever sup- 
posed until now, that a slave was included in either 
of the sections. If there is no restriction by. the 
provisions of the third section, the two sections 
cannot be reconciled; and both of them cannot 
stand, and if the construction which has deen giv- 
‘en to the fifth section be correct, there was no ne- 
cessity of enacting the third section. 

The Committee could have had no other motive 
in making a decision in this case, than what go- 
verns them in all cases—an ardent desire to dis- 
charge their duty faithfully, according to the prin- 
ciples established by the law of 1816, and the 
uniform decisions of the house. We believed the 
claimant, by these principles and decisions to be 
without a remedy, and proposed that the same 
provision should be made for his relief, that is 
adopted in the case of a militiaeman who 18 wound- 
ed in the service; and this recommendation is ar- 
raigned against us, as proof that we did not be- 
lieve that slaves were property. The committee 
did think that the slave-holders would be willing, 
if their slaves bad been “injured in the public ser- 
vice, to receive a compensation equal to what is 
given to a militia-man; but if itis the pleasure of 
the House to adopt a new principle and pay for 
slaves, it ought to require the same proof in sup- 
port of this claim that it-hasin othercases. In all 
instances where other property has been impres- 
sed, it has been the practice to require that the co- 
py of the order be produced, authorizing the im- 
pressment, if an order issued, and if not, that there 
was a necessity for the article taken, and this fact 
to he proven by the Commanding Officer. If the 
Commanding Officer was in the service at the 
time of giving his certificate, it has been received 
without oath; but if not, bis oath is as necessary 
as that of any person who appears as a witness. 
In this case, notwithstanding the respect the com- 
mittee entertained for the character of Gen. Car- 
roll, they required that his statement, in relation to 


~~? 





or any member of this House, after what I have 
already said and done, believe that I desire fur- 
ther delay. Nor, Sir, should I now have claimed 
one moment of your time, but for the remarks of 
the member from Qhio, who is represented to have 
attributed to me opinions in relation to this ques- 
tion, by far less liberal than those he has just given 
us» I therefore cal! upon that gentleman to-cor- 
rect an error, if il be one, which arraigns my opin- 
ion aS a member of that committee to which he 
now belongs, against the opinion I have advanced 
in this debate. Sir, he has admitted property in 


er occasion, that “J did not consider a slave pro- 
perty in the abstract.” Sir, this is an opinion | 
never entertained, nor expressed in Committee nor 
elsewhere, nor could I have dreamed that, at this 
day, I should have found it due to myself to re- 
move a shadow of doubt in relation to it; for it 
must be remembered that in consequence of hay- 
ing been a member of that Committee on a form- 
er occasion, I had to bear rather a prominent part 
in the defence of the rights of the South; and my 
opinions upon this branch of such rights, in ano- 
ther case not to be forgotton by the members of 
the last Congress, (Larche’s case.) I therefore 
expect and call upon the member from Ohio to 
make the proper correction. 

(Mr. Wuirrteseyr replied, that he had never 
said, here, or elsewhere, that the gentleman from 
Alabama had entertained or expressed such an 
opinion. He would certainly have done him injus- 
tice if he had so represented him.) 

Mr. Owen resumed. My main object is attain- 
ed, Sir, I did not believe it possible that such opin- 
ions could have been by him ascribed to me though 
sich 1s the report. But the explanation is full 
and satisfactory; had it been otherwise, I should 
have been at some loss to know how such opinion 
could have been called out, when the main objeet 


is to show that no such poiut is raised init. Be 
that as it may—lI will certainly now be pardoned 
for adding, that Iam gratified that this question 
has undergone a full discussion; and so far from 
having regrets at the course I invited the House to 
pursue, we have but little to complain of, and much 
to congratulate ourselves on, in the course of the 
debate~-I cannot say perfectly fairly conducted in 
every respect, but, so far as our main question, I 
mean Southern interest, depended, we have had 
from all quarters, a fair and frank avowal of pro- 





the first item of the account, should be sworn to, 
before they would receive it as evidence. If this 
slave is to be paid for, we hope the wholesome 
tules which have been adopted in other cases, and 
necessarily so to prevent fraud and imposition, will 
not new be violated. If the testimony is examined 
itwill be found, that there is no proof that the 
slave ever was impressed. The Commanding 
General directed the Mayor of New Orleans to 
hold in requisition a certain number of bands. 
This order was transmided to the Syndic of the 
Parish; but whether the men furnished was by im- 

ressment or contract, is not proven by the papers. 


he same mode was observed in different parts of 
the country, in relation to the transportation of 


aggace and the munitions of war. Impress- 
Meat was unnecessary, except in a few instances; 
it was only necessary to know tbat the Command- 
ing General needed further aid, and it was fur- 
nished without compulsion. If the house require 
the same proof in this case which it uniformly has 


done in other cases, the amcndment cannot pre- 
vail; but if it should not, all the established princi- 
Ciples are overruled, and a new era in the settle- 


Ment of claims will commence. 
Mr. Owen addressed the Chair. 


It is not mere- 
ly the monition by the cry of question, that this 

Ouse is now prepared and anxious to decide the 
‘question so long under debate, that will prevent pinis 
me from detaining the House; nor will my friends ple; if this had been given us, 


perty in slaves, and of its inviolable character, and 
more especially, that this Government can never 
disturb that question. Some of my friends have 
expressed to me regret that I called for, and urgea 
this investigation, and some who have opposed me 
have also regretted it. But, for myself, I mast be 
permitted to say, that I have no regret. And my 
first ground is the more clearly sustained by this 
very debate, that, if there was an unsettled quts- 
tion of great magnitude, the greater was the ne- 
cessity for deliberation and prompt decision, and, 
Sir, although it is not my purpose to add any thing 
more in this already too protracted discussion. I 
must be permitted to remark, that the range of the 
debate has been much more copious, and taken a 
latitude much wider, than Lanticipated. Still, Sir, 
I do not regret it, even though it has embraced 
within its scope all things connected with the snb- 
ject matter, and almost all things that are not con- 
nected with it, from the “‘opinion wrilten” of one 
gentleman, to the splendid picture exhibited by 
another of “military despotism” of “military usur- 
pation;” and, Sir, 1. will add, that if the picture 
was intended for effect, I regret that the same 





* 





gone tothe people together. But as the latter, 
has preceded the other, it is right to preserve the 
chronological order in which he has presented them. 
My allusion is the debate on the contested election 
from the “ Norfolk District, Massachusett, in the 
isth Congress. Ihave done. [ hope the ques? 
tion will be correctly decided. 

“~ €Yo be Continued.) 





SOUTHERN MOVEMENTS. 





slaves, and he is reported as having said, on a form, | 


of The defenders of the report of the Committee, } 


gentleman had not again brought to our view, as 
he did in most glowing colors to the members of 
the 18th Congress, his picture presented in his 
usual style, always eloquent, of “civil corruption,” 


We have characterized the proceedings at the 
south with no lighter terms than rebellion althougl, 
we believe that all the imprudence, rashness, and 
weakness of the leading politicians of that portion 
of the country, will never induce them to commit 
such an open act of folly as to use measure of force 
in resisting the constitutional measures of goyern- 
ment. Not that the will is wanting, to carry such 
an object into effect; but the power. To believe 
that they would not if they cauld, would be only to 
discredit what they assert; and bring their reputa- 
tion for veracity on a par with their intellect. The 
south have too mueh te fear—too much to lose— 
too much to suffer to take any open measure, un- 
less they have at the head of the government a man 
whose rashness of temper and regardilessness of the 
constitution of his country; are all in keeping with 
his literary’ attainments—refinement of mind, civil 
acquirements and moral feelings, The curse of 
slavery hangs as a heavy cloud over the south and 
is not less reproachful to their character as free 
men, than dangerous in their existence in the event 
of one If the enactment of several states 
in relation to the slave populatioe mean anything, 
and if their precautionary messures to prevent the 
introduction of knowledge, and their severe penal- 
ties against the men who would not only enlighten 
but christianize the poor and degraded suflering 
son of Africa, mean any thing, then the south have 
already virtually declared, that their internal peace 
is threatened, even while they know that the sirong 
arm of northern freedom is held out to protect them 
against what in other times and other countries, and 
in other limes in our own country, has been called 
the justifiable vengeance of man rising to assert 
his rights. It is therefore the blustering of brag- 
gadocios; a threat as silly, as vain, as idle as that of 
a school-boy, and an effort on which contem 
would throw her most contemptuous look, to talk 
of using force so long as the present administration 
hold their places.. But let Gen. Jackson once gain 
the chair of state with force enough to keep slavery 
at the south quiet, and power enough to control the 
north, and then indeed may misrule come forward 
and the laws of good order be repealed, or if not 
repealed set at defiance, and southern factionists 
make the idle boastings of the persent, the realities 
of the future, Adv. 


FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


It is recommended to colored persons, of both 
sexes in walking the streets, to avoid exciting un- 
pleasant feelings by pushing or pressing against 
any one, designedly or carelessly; in most cases 
it requires but little care to-avoid coming in ¢con~- 
tact with others in walking the streets.— This re- 
commendation is given in order that the aforemen- 
tioned persons may act becomingly; that they may 
not make enemies of friends, and that they may 
add to the number of their friends, by their good 
behaviour. A FRIEND TO CIVILITY, 








On Wednesday lasta female passenger in the 
stage from Providence, stepped into a house in 
Taunton, and begged to leave two children, obser- 
ving that she had some business to attend to, and 
would return in a few moments. Some time elap- 
sed, but the woman did not appear; and upon in- 
quiry, it was ascertained that she had left town in 
the New Bedford stage! The chilbren were too 





of “ministerial influence” in elections by the Peo- 
they both maght have 


young to give any, account of themselves. 
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From the New York American. 
“THE FARMER OF TENNESSEE,” 


Js the new alias, under which the military Chief- 
tain, or the Kepublican Candidate, is now fantas- 
tically enough designated in the Argus, the Post, 
and other especial republican papers. As this 
new denomination is meant to have an effect upon 
the farmers and yeomanry of this State, by indu- 


cing a feeling of interest forthe success of a bro-| 


ther farmer, it may be worth while to examine a 
little into the points of resemblance between a 


farmer of New York, and “the farmer of Tennes-' 


see.” In our free and happy State, where slavery 
exists not, the term farmer is significant of the 
hardy yeoman who tills with his own hand, for his 
own benefit and that of his own family, his own 
soil. Inthe sweat of his brow indeed, he eats his 
bread; but however coarse, it is sweetened to him 
by the consciousness of an independenee which is 
the result of his own labors; it is not moistened by 
the tears nor the blood of servitude, and when at 
night he lays bis head upon his humble pillow, it is 
haunted by no reproaches of cruelty or wrong im- 
posed upon the helpless. Equal among equais, he 
is forced to respect the rights and feelings of others, 
that his own may be respected. On the one hand 
seeing none around him so elevated in condition 
or station, that he may not, by talents, integrity, 
and industry attain to the same elevation—he feels 
his digoity and importance as a freeman: while on 
the other taught by daily experience that none, ex- 
cept the vicious and the vile, ave (howover ill- 
treated by fortune) so much below bim that they 
may not at any time become his competitors, he 
soon finds that it is not by the proscription and 
degradation of others, but by his own merits and 
exertions, that he can worthily acquire and sustain 
influence and character. Living in a community 
where there is no privileged class, where distinc- 
tion is only to be earned by superior talents, edu- 
cation, or application, and associating with men 
like himself, frugal, laborious and independent, 
even when receiving the wages of an employer, 
he acquires a just deference for his fellow-citizens 
—and is prevented above all, from cherishing any 
presumptious impressions of ‘his own superiority 
to those around him. Such is the farmer of Vew 
York. 

Now let us see what is “the farmer of Tennes- 
see.” Possessing a fine and extensive domain— 
with a vast mansion—not a farm house-—but The 
Hermitage—surrounded by a host of slaves— 
this “farmer” of Tennessee eats the bread of idle- 
ness and luxury. The whip of the overseer quck- 
evs the servile labor whereby he—one of those 
privileged beings, born to consume the fruits of the 
earth, is sustained—and men immortal as himself, 
are daily “driven a field,” like oxen, and their 
strength taxed (o the uttermost, perhaps, that he, 
their master, may add another race borse to bis 
studd, or stake an additional bet upon a favorite 
game cock. Of personal labor, the hands of this 
‘farmer’ are innocent; for, where slavery exists, 
labor is held (o degrade the while man, Thus sur- 
pounded by beings debased, inferior, dependent 
upon the nod of a master almost for life—what es- 
timate can this “farmer” make of the feelings of 
others? Whatis to teach him who hears only the 
voice of servile adultation, the lessons of equality? 
His associates are, like himself, privileged indi- 
viduals—a class, a part, exempt from toil, and liy- 
ing upon the blood and bones and sinews of their 
slaves. And shall this farmer be compared to the 
farmer of New York? Shall the term that desig- 
natcs the honorable but laborious toils of our yeo- 
manry, be applied to them who deems those very 
toils degrading, and fitonly for his cattle or his 
slaves? Surely the free arms and free hearts of 
this state will reject with contempt, this poor, this 
despicable attempt, under an honored name, to 
wick them into the support of a man, necessarily 


lignorant in practice of the duties implied by it. 
Danie! D. Tompkins was indeed a farmers boy — 
jand well did his brother farmers stand by him in 
iall periods of bis life. But the very men wio thus 
faithfully adhered to him, who was in fact, what 
‘inname was claimed for him, will be the first to 
'spurn with contempt the artifice which would, un- 
der a similar name, impose upon them so entirely 
dissimilar a person. 

When, then, this slang of the farmer of Ten- 
nessee is repeated, let the distinction (we have here 
established) be borne in mind; and then let the 
‘invention avail what itmay. We trust, too, that 
‘this further reflection will be borne in mind by 
those, who may read these remarks, that we seek 
not to disparage or throw a slur upon slave-holders 
generally. All we mean is, and so must what we 
have said be understood, that when it is attempted 
to compare the farmer of this free State with a 
Tennessee planter—-who lives by negro labor—- 
injustice and wrong are done to our yeomanry; 
between whom and such planters there can be no 
such similarity of feeling, or congeniality of habits 
and pursuits as are sought to be implied, by giving 
to both in common the name of farmers. With 
this restriction as to the sense in which these re- 
marks are to be taken, we submit them to the calm 
reflection of those who are indeed “farmers.” 


From the Liverpool Mercury. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Erom the twenty-first report of the African In- 
stitution we glean the following heart-rending de- 
tails, relative to the extent to which the slave-trade 
is stillcarried, and the horrors attendant upon it. 
|Since the period to which the report refers, 1826, 
we hope that much has been done to check the 
system of outrage on humanity, and libel on that 
holy religion which preaches peace on earth and 
good will to man, and that at no distant period, the 
truly philanthropic institution will have the satis- 
faction of hailing a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, and to which they will have contributed 
so much——the arrival of the period when the un- 
happy negroes shall no longer be regarded as out- 
casts from humanity, and treated as beasts of bur- 
den; but be acknowledged as entitled to all the 
blessings which the great Creator has conferred 
on all his creatures, without distinction of name, 
elime, or color, We know no way, in which a 
man, or body of men, can evince more devotion to 
the cause of religion and humanity, than by doing 
all that lies in their power, to blot out at once and 
forever, the dreadful stain of slavery. Our coun- 
try has, unhappily, been but too deeply died with 
it, and it behoves us therefore, to take the most 
prominent part in itsremoval. This can only be 
done by striking at the root of slavery itself, for 
as long as that is permitted to exist, and encour- 
agement held out to the unprincipled and the ava- 
ricious, the trade in slaves can never be effectually 
abolished. Were there no market for the human 
cargoes obtained in so infamous a manner, We 
should soon cease to be shocked by details in which 


the victims, or execrate the villainy of tpose who 
inflict them. We shall now mention a few instan- 
ces, the barbarity of which gives them a painful 
pre-eminence over thousands of others of a similar 
character which might be adduced. 

A French vessel, Le Perle, Gibbin, master, had 
landed part of a cargo of 250 slaves at Guadalope. 
when an armed French cutter was observed stand- 
ing towards her. The brutal captain in order to 
avoid detection, threw the remainder, 65 in number 
overboard, and they all perished. Several of the 
bodies of the murdered negroes being washed 
ashore, some slight enquiries were made, but the 
authors of this inbuman murder were not appre- 
hended, and they have not yet been brought to any 
account forit. tis to be regretted that, notwith- 





we know not whether to pity most the sufferings of 





. we — 
standing the measures recently adopted by France 
there has been no diminution in the slave-trade 
carried on in French vessels from the coast to the 
colonies, They, in order to avoid capture froy, 
their own cruisers, furnish themselves with Duteh 
papers, which they procure by the criminal conpj. 
vance of the Dutch Government. The number of 
Spanish vessels employed in this nefarieus trade js 
immense; but, as the treaty between England anq 
Spain only permits the seizure of vessels which ff 
have actaully slaves on board, the scoundrels why 
command them cruize about until they spy a fj. 
vorable epportunity for shipping the human cars, 
which is waitingforthem. When this occurs, ther 
get their slaves on bsard in one day, and fre quently 
escape.—-The ravages of disease consequent 0; 
the crowded state of these vessels, and the searejt, 
and wretched qualities of the provisions served {; 
the victims, are considered so inseperable from th: 
trade, that they excite little notice. One instang; 
is mentioned of a Spanish schooner, of 60 ton, 
burthen, into which 221 slaves were crowded, their 
only provision being bad yams, and putrid wate 
Thirty died on the passage, and the rest were land. 
ed in a frightful state of weakness and emaciatiop 
The Spanish slaves also act frequently as pirates, 
sparing none who come witnin their reach, an: 
sometimes even preying upon their brethren \; 
iniquity. When they seize a slaver of jnferio, 
force, they generally murder the whites, and take 
possession of the living cargo. The slave trai 
is carried on unblushingly at Havana; among: 
the instances mentioned, is that of the Minen. 
which being chased into port by a British cruise; 
the slaves were landed whilst the government ae 
pretending to inquire into the complaint of the 
British officer who was sent ashore; the authorities 
connived at the larding of the slaves, and screen 
ed the delinquents from punishment. Shortly after 
wards the British officer, on searching a stcam-vem 
sel bound to Mantanzas, found 14 of the negroes 
stowed away between the bulk-heading which se 
perated the boilers from the vessel’s side, and ex 
posed to the intense heat produced by the lighted 
stoves! ‘These wretched beings thought, at first 
that they were doomed to death; but on being unde- 
ceived their joy was excessive, and one of them 
pointed to another part of the vessel, where, after 
a diligent seach, six females were found con 
cealed under a coil of ropes and a hawser. Th 
slave-trade to the Brazils is carried on to a great 
extent, and is frequently attended by circumstances 
of the most revolting barbarity. From numerous 
instances of a similer nature, we select the follow 
ing:—The Intrepida, of 100 tons burden, when 
captured was found to contain $10 slaves, in a stal 
of great wretchedness and emaciation: seventy od 
them had died in a passage of 46 days. Another 
the Invincible, contained 440 slaves, so crowded 
together that it was impossible to seperate the sick 
from the healthy, ot the dying from the dead; theit 
provisions and water were ef the woret kind; the 
filth and stench was beyond description; and the 
dysentery, opthalmia, and scurvy, carried off 18 
of these poor wretches in less than 60 days. 
Every facility has hitherto been given to this nef 
rious trade; but it is consoling to reflect that, a 
cording to a treaty signed with Great Britain! 
March, 1827, the Brazilian slave-trade is to cea 
within three years from thst period. A most s 
gular contrast is presented by (he United States 
America, termed the country of freedom, and As 
tria a despotic kingdom, with regard to the slav 
trade; whilst the vessels of the former are engag 
in the traffic, in, and her southern provinces deg 
ded by the presence of slaves, the latter has acl 
ally decreed that when a slave hes set bis foot? 
Austrian soil, or even in an Austrian vessel fre 
that moment he becomes free.—After wis! ing @ 
most complete success to the objects w hich 
admirable institution, in common with all who 
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religion or humanity is any thing beyond mere pro- | Gratified with such employment he was soon able} He is about five feetnine inches high, stout and well formed, 
At this period some person with remarkably small eyes, He callis himself Joun Brown, 


fession, has in view, we sha!l conclude our extracts 
from this interesting report, with the following 
dreadful picture of cruelty on the one hand, and 
suffering on the other. In a Spanish slave schooner, 
boarded by his H. M.S. Aurora, after a diligent 
search, 240 slaves were found concealed, They 


were in the most dreadful state imaginable, having | 


(fo spell and read, 
gave himacopy of Wesley’s hymns, with which 
he was delighted, spending most of his leisure 
/ hours in reading it, and while at work endeavoring 
|to make verses in imilation of it. Finding himself 
jat a loss, in properly constructing his verses, he stu- 
died grammar and prosody. Being very intimate 


j 


|says that he was brought up near Bucks County, by Mr 
| Disborough, and that his parents are both free? He has beer 
lemployed for nearly twelve months as a hand on board of 
| asmall packet, which sails from Baltimore and Port Depo- 
|sit. His clothing consists of a pair of drilling trowsers, 


| muslin shirt, and striped waiscoat: If, within the space of 


their confined situation, disease and starvation, to| with the students of the university who hac discov-| sixty days from the date hereof, application shall not be 
contend with at once. The vessel had been at sea ered his extraordinary genius, he delighted to visit | made for him, and all such EEGAT, costs and charges, 
forty seven days, from the Coast of Guinea, and,) them whenever a Sunday or holiday permitted. He | as have accrued and shall acerus by apprehending, inprison- 
when captured, had only one day’s provision onjreceived from them a variety of poetic works, the | ing and advertising him, paid, twill discharge hin from pri- 


yoard. 
negroes, (hey fought for it like hungry dogs, 


EXTRACT 

Of an oration at Fivly township celebration, on the 4th 
ult. by Daviw Frazier, Esq. Would that all the Orators 
in the United States would spend part of theirtime and ta- 
lents in speaking upon the subject to which he alludes. 
The people would, by this means, more readily discover the 
necessity of acting. 

While we not only acknowledged, but justly 
plead by aur most excellent Constitution, that all 
men are equal, anu that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; among 
these ore life liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
under this persuasion we should apply the golden 
rule, of acting towards our fellow men, as we 
would have them do unto us, for the aforesaid con- 
stitutional plea of equal rights, &c. comes witha 
very bal grace indeed, from the American nation, 
while some of our sister Siates hold our fellow man 
in slavery. How long shall this stain continue on 
the American character? May we not honor the 
words of the poet, 

“Oh haste the time and come the day, 

When man shail man no longer crush, 

When reason shall enforce her sway, 

Nor these fair regions raise our blush.” 
Is it possible that man, who was created but a liitle 
lower than the sons of light, whose willing feet 
weary notin bearing us messages of peace; is it 
possible I say, that we for whose sake all nature 
stands or moves; we, for whose sake that resplen- 
dent orb of light pursues its continued revolutions, 
and for whose sake the stars (race their rerpective 
orbits with undeviating accuracy; again I say is it 
possible, that man thus dignified should stoop to en- 
slave a fellow man, the very essence of the princi- 
ple which we profess to detest? 

“But while the African complains, 

He mourns his yet unbroken chains.” 
It behooves us to make every exertion to wipe 
away this, the darkest spot on our national cha- 
racter. 





NEGRO INTELLECT. 
We copy the following article from the Raleigh (NV. C ) 


They were in the habit of selecting topics upon 
which to exercise his poctic muse; on the following | 
Sunday he would return and bave them transeri- | 
bed. ‘Wha is very astonishing, he has not only to} 
make his verses but retain them in memory, until | 
he can meet with some one to copy them; and| 
though be may have four or five sets of verses on 
different subjects, his memory is so retentive that 
he has no difficulty in recounting them in turn to 
his scribe. When an abbreviation is necessary 
to preserve the metre he will pointit out. fe has 
no pleasure in associting with any but those of in- 
telligence, and is always most delighted when he 
can get an amnanuensis to transcribe his verses, and 
for this purpose will walk every Sunday eight or 
nine miles to visit the students of college. 
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FIDUS ET AUDAX. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST », 1823. 
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**Ham CorombBta! Harpy Lanp!’ We hold these truths 
to be self-evident’—what (ruths?—‘ that all men are crea- 
ted equal!” what?—created how?—‘'squaL”’—poob! its al; 
stuff and nonsense! created equal indeed’/—Ask the law. 
makers, lawyers, judges and jailors, of Delaware, Mary, 
land, Virginia, N. Carojina, S. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri 
Arkansas, and the District of Columbia, if there’s a word o 
truth in it —Ask the highly polished newspapers of our hap 
py country—in which we find so many pleasing artic les 
headed, “TAKEN UP” —‘‘CASH IN MARKET” —'COMMITTED TO 
JAIL!—"‘RAN AWAY"—‘MONEY FOR NEGROES,’ &c. &c. Fc 
fc. We say. ask the editors of the papers in which we 











Register, for (ne dis-satisfaction of those who have beer 
pleased io represent the negro race as a ‘‘connecting link 
between men and monhies!’? Might not the boy here ailu- 
ced to, if his intetlectual genius were formed with the en- 
)!BERTY, become an oruament to 
What sayest thou 


kindling breezes of civil 
tociely anda blessing to the world? 
friend Horton? 


George M. Horton —This is the name of an 
extraordinary young slave, the property of Mr. 
James Horton who lives in Chatham county, about 
half way between Chapel Hili and Pittsborough, 
who has astonished all who have witnessed bis poe- 
tic talent. Heis about 25 years of age, and of a 
mild and humble disposition and deportment 
The following account of lis beginning and pro- 

ress in learning, was derived from bimself and 
& deen communicated to us by a friend prover- 
bial for his plilanthropic feeliwgs. He first learnt 
the alphabet from hearing the schoo! chiidiren re- 
hearsing it. He then took the spelling book and 
became acquainted with the form of the le:ters. 


fiod so many striking evidences of the Christian and Repub. 

lican purity of our government, if ‘‘all men are created 
‘equal! > and see if they don't tell you it’s a lie invented by 
| Washington, Jefferson, Adame. &e, with the malignant de- 
sign of interfering with the gentlemanly pursuits and avoca- 
tions of our countrymen! Whatcould have induced the 
old enthusiastic dunces to gabble so foolishly about the 
“equality” of ‘all men,” when every part and particle of 
| our inclinalion, cenduct, and character, give them a clear, 
unequivocal, and conclusive contradiction. “by have vot the 
American people congreguted themselves together by the 
|“ereatenes” among them, to witness a solemn burning of 
| the Declaration of Independence, long ago! Why is the 
old musty thing suffered to defile our dusty book shelves 
any longer? But to be serious. We ask the reader’s atten- 
tion to the following advertisement signed by the sheriff’ of 
Cecil County. 

‘To Siave-Houpers! Notice is hereby given, that a negro 
man, about 26 years of age, bas been committee to Cacii 
County Jail, > UNDER SUSPICION OF 
BEING A RUNAWAY SLAVE!! <i 








A — >} °¢ , , ’ . > padding hin ~ ify bay ores , j a 
A yam being thrown among the wretched | reading of which constitutes his greatest pleasure.|.on unless remanded back for further confinement, by the 


judge before whom I shall take him for examination, 
3IFPACCORDING TO THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACTS OF As- 
semBir!!"? 

That the proceedings of the Sheriff in this case, are 
strictly legal we have no doubt: and that the “man” on 
whom this strictly legal mandate from the statute book of 
Maryland operates, is legally entitled to all the muniments 
of civil liberty, we have as little doubt. We have nor 
dragged this advertisement into our columns for the pur- 
pose of pointing out John Brown as a victim, to those who 
may feel inclined to lay claim to him: but that Mr. Disbo- 
rough who brought him up, and the citizens of Bucks 
County among whom he resided, may identify him, and 
rescue him from prison before the end of “sixty days.” Wa 
have not cited this partienlar instance on account of its 
novelly; because similar circumstances occur frequently; but 
we wish to use it as a means of calling the attention of the 
citizens of Maryland, characterised by so much national 
pride, again and acain, to the sinking character of their 
country! Why is this Freeman—we say free, because we 
have no evidence to the contrary—arrested in the ordinary 
pursuits of life and hurled, as from a tip-staff, into prison? 
—merely because the laws of Maryland have placed it in 
the power of those who may be mean enough, te apprebend 
such free persons of color as may have the mifortune to 
incur their “‘suspicion’’ of having ‘‘runaway!’? What crime 
has he committed? None!—What offence is he charged 
with? None atall:—not even is the insinuation of crime 
connected with the whole transaction! Why then is he 
arrested and the means of gaining an honest subsistence 


hallowed sin of picking up a frizzled head ond colored 
skin and carrying them from Pennsylvania over into Mary- 
land! What a daring outrage upon the laws of civilization 
is he here charged with! and, what makes the crime ten- 
fold worse, he holds on to the marks of his guilt, with a 
grasp which nothing but death eansever! Why have not 
our sin-punishing authorities erected a guilotine, long be- 
fore this, for the purpose of striking the heads from the bo- 
dies of those who shall dare to overleap the bounds of hu- 
man law so far as to come from Pennsylvania to Maryland, 
and here permit the honest, upright, candid, moral, virtuous, 
religious ciizens to suspecr them for being runaway slaves? 
but a truce with irony. The matter is not a trifling one, 
Aod we recommend to Mr: Disborough, and the citizens 
around him, to ‘brush up their memories’ —and if they can 
recollect that such a colored man as the one above descri- 
bed in Ca@ci] County goal, ever lived among them, they will 
certainly see that he shall not be confined ‘‘sixty days” 
without even the allegation of crime. We cannot believe 
that even the most slave-corrupted citizens of Coecil, would 
wish for an innocent man to be held in duress so long a time, 
and then turned loose, without the means of redress in his 
power, to make up his lost time by the labor of his own 
hands. Let them see-to it ! 





Liseria. Despatches from this colony, have been re- 
ceived at Boston, down tothe 7,May, The Rev. Lot Cary, 
Vice agent of the colony in the absence of Mr. Ashmun, 
says: 

**| must beg leave to mention to the board that from in- 
formation which has been received from Jacob Warner, 
who has very recently returned from the Lesters, a very 
important section of the country is offered to the authori- 
~es of the colony, which, from Mr. Warner’s accounts, 





snatched from him!—Because, he dared to commit the un-- 
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in time give the whole command of coast, which i+ 
at present one of the principle rendezvous of slave vessels 
which so ehormously interrupt the progress of our facto- 
ries, that the establishment of the Lesters is obliged to be 
given over at present. The slave trade in that neighbour- 
hood prevails to an alarming extent, and Ithink from fre- 
quent information, that it is increasing very considerably in 
our néighbouring ports! !” 
Are these the facts on which the American peop'e build 
their fond dreams thatthe Slave trade is abolished? Nothing 
Xn under heaven, as we have repeatedly said, will put an end 
to the business, untill the home marketis torn up ‘‘root and 
branch” and the §c_ > ‘‘domestic trader like his barbarous bro 
ther of the seas, shall be made an out-law of the land, and 
punished on the same gibbet!!"s§ 






































































Srare OF tHe Inisn Poor. The Earl of Darnley inti- 
mated to the British Hlouse of Lords, that the ‘‘sympathies 
bestowed on the Negrees in the West Indies, and on the 
Turks, would be much better employed on a very numerous 
class of sufferers nearer home.’? That the laboring poor 
in Ireland are in a wretchedly deplorable condition we 
have no doubt:— and if the Earl of Darnley can withdraw 
British benevolence from the Turks, end extend it to bis 
Irish brethren, we have no objection; but we can see no 
necessity for diminishing that small portion which has here- 
tofore been suffered to reach the ‘‘negroes of the West In. 
dies.” We may draw some apology for the deep interest 
felt by the Earl, for the welfare «f Ireland in diminution of 
that which he might otherwise feel in the condition of the 
West India slaves, from the fact that he is himself, an Irish 
land-lord. This consideration might also be thought to 
justify some exaggeration on his part, in picturing the wo. 
begone condition of those of his countrymen whio are too 
miserably poor to contribute anything to his ease and afflu- 
ence.— But he has quoted from the testimony of Dr. Doyle, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare, to prove that exagge- 
ration “has no part nor !otin the matter.”” “With the ex- 
coption of liberty,” says the Earl of Darnley, ‘the Irish 
peasantry are in all circumstances, worse off than the 
slaves of the West Indies.” “ With the exception of liberty— 
very we)l!—with this qualification we admit the fact. And 

_ when the British Government shall place her West India 
slave population, upon an equal footing with the poverty- 
smitten sons of Ireland, we admit that each will hold an 
equal claim upon the sympathies of man. But our object 
in noticing the subject is, to apply the doctrines of the 
Earl of Darnley, respecting the distressing condition of the 
Irish and the corresponding obligations of the English 
Government, to the situation of the American slaves, and 


consequently the interest and policy of the .dmerican peo 
ple. 


plausability, that “the existing facility of intercourse with 
England, and the consequent emigration of Irish laborers 
to that Country,’’ must either te attended with an elevation 
of the Irish peasantry to a level with the English, or “the 


the Irish paupers.” 
between the Jrish and English must ultimately reduce the: 


from the premises, a legitimate one, that, in t» 







level with their own degradation? 






ern States at this time? The slave, and the free laborer ir 




















wretchedness—the proprietors of the slaves, and measura 
bly of the soil are increasing in haughtiness, pride, luxury 











Jatter must come down to endure all the wretchedness of 
Now of the ‘facilty of intercourse” 


to an equality of rights and condition, is not the deduction 


ennec 
States where the facility of intercourse is less checked 
than in England, the slaves must be either elevated tc 
the condition of the freemen, or else pull them down toa 


In fact, is not this con- 


OPO. 








would connect our Lesters and Bassa Lands together, and| alas, const:tute but an inconsiderable number, disdaining ty 


i “Had the Southron stopped at this point, its political ego- 


claim citizenship and raise up children, amidst such a mas- | t'sm and foolery would have been overlocked; and, like the 


of poverty, wretchedness, and misery on the one hand, anc | king’s fool, it might have waved its cap, and jingled its 
such insupportable despotism and intolerance on the other jbells, in undisturbed impunity But, when proceeding a 
are regularly moving to nore liberal governments and tak- jite further, | hear the editors of that paper, not only se- 
ing with them the bone and sinew of weaith prosperity and ‘panied urge the PUBLIC BURNING OF THE NORTHERN AND 
happiness! Thatthis isthe real condition of things in ma. | EASTERN CITIES AND MANUPACTORIES, but also the eee 
ny sections of country at the South, is felt, acknowledged eens OF OUR rage AMD FLOURISHING union, the pity 
and deplored by all; and what will be the ultimate issue, is which was extended to their yd is merzed into contempt 
known only to him who presides over the destinies of | 9nd indignation for tHe moral treason which they have 
nations. lared to utter.” 
Dr Doyie,the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare, says 

that the wretched condition of the Irish “has parallized thei: | 





Stavery in THE Istanwps. ‘Mr. Wilberforce,” savs the 


ih te| New York Advertiser, ‘‘has had along conference with the 
— ” ‘ e people | ae ; 
Nowithstanding all these,” adds the Bishop, “‘these people | 4.1. of yw ellington, in company with several committees 


meee deta ain hs abesageccenncent 4 pres ee eg? lof the Anti-Slavery Association, for the purpose, as was 
ness and want, parallize the energies of Irishmen, and} snedeeds ob puabeabing wn tie Wtalstcy to take: meoveres 
render them incapable of useful exertion, may we not | for the abolition of slavery in the félends, 

conclude, especially when facts abundantly warrant the 

conclusion, that the same causes will produce the same ef- 
fects upon the slave population of the United States? That 
they should ‘“‘marry without care or precaution,” seems 
very patural—because the more a people are oppressed and 
degraded, the less accessable are their hearts to a sense of 
the duties and obligations of the marriage contract. And 
to this cause may be traced the unparrelled procreation of 
slaves in the Carolinas, Geurgia,&c. We have not leisure 
to pursue this subject further at-this time. 


energies, and rendered them iacapable of useful exertion 


A Lond. np pa- 
per remarks, that there is no feeling so unanimous, ard 
scarcely one more earnest in England, thaw that in favour 
of the West India slaves; but that Sir George Murray, hav- 
ing been a pupile in a school of severe Military discipline, 
it is feared that the cabinet will show little regard to the 
claims of bumauity, 


ee 


BF A meeting of the Maryland Convention of the 
We !eave it for! Anti-Slavery Societies will be held at the School Room of 
our readers to pursue for themselves, and make their own | John §S. Reese, op Friday the 5. of September next, at 5 
deductions. O'clock P. M. It is desirable that each of the Anti-Slave- 
ry Societies throughout the State should be fully represent- 
Siaveny in THe SourneRn States. A gentleman of the | ed. Care should therefore be taken in the appointment, 
first standing and respectability, from Chesterville, S. C. ‘hat none but those able to attend should be selected. 

called at our office, the other day, and, as might be expect- B. Luxpy Cor See. 
ed, Slavery was soon made the subject of conversation. | ~~ pag: ——_—————— 
From ia ale learned that the evil 2 already vtewed by SHiscellancous. 2 
them, as one beyond a remedy! They quietly admit that — 
the glory and grandure of their civil institutions will, ere THE UNFFELING FATHER. 
long, be prostrated before its devastating march; and attempt A fragment, 
eetan: Speer tty ere ee by 8) Does nature refuse to plead for me,”’ (said Ma- 
eee et 8h ORempt pice i pone! lg ti -_ cca th rinda, kneeling before him,) “or does she plead in 
would only hasten the dire calamity which they view as in- vain?” “Vou broke the sacred bands of nature” 
evitable! Is it possible thata spirited people, whose ances- said the old man, “when you left fathes’s fond 
tors met the marshalled hosts of Britain in mortal combat, 


protection, and a mother’s tender care, to pursue 
rather than submit to an unjust assumption of power-—a ‘the fortune of the only man on earth whom they 


people who Lave spent 52 years in extolling their courage | detested." —“An heavenly father,” exclaimed Ma- 
aud fortitude, and boasting of their independence, will now | rinda, “forgives the sins of his children: and shall an 


tamely submit, for an enemy of their owo household to) arthly parent deny the charitable boon a repent- 
creep in, and uninterruptedly sap the foundation on which ant child demands of him?” “To that heavenly 
they stand, and tumble them jnto oblivion? The most dis- father, then,” replied he, “I recommend you; my 
tant insinuations of the kind, ought to be regarded as an|doors are no longer open to receive you, [ have 


insult to their courage and patriotis:in! They must arouse | made a vow which shall never be broken. Let the 
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from their apathy and supineness, and call into action their) friends of your husband protect his darling; you 
The Earl contends, with no inconsiderable degree of 


engines of reformation, while forbearance and mercy yet!are mine no more?” “But these children, Sir, alas! 
stay the arm of the “destroying angel!” They cannot ex- !what have they done! T.eave me to the cruel fate 
pect that their legislatures, whose members derive their ithat awaits me: but suffer not them to perish.” 

support in luxury, ease and idleness, from their connex- | “They are none of mine,” said the stern prrent; 
ton with a continuance of this system, will interpose an)“[ will never press them in my arms—they shall} 
arm of deliverance:—but will not the great mass of people, | never sit upon my knees. I will foster no more in- 
who bave nothing to nore, and every thing to rear from| gratitude. Let him who begot them, take the spade 
its continuance, rub the scales from their eyes and acr? | and mattock and get them bread. No office is be- 
neath the affection of a parent, when children have 

SovrneRN Feeinas. We do not intend to oeeupy much | 20t been ungrateful—I am yours no more.” 

space in our paper with sayings upon the subject of south- This was the fatal dialogue between Marinda 
ero treasion. But, as we have more than once, alluded to | and her father, in the porch of his house; for she 
the disorganizing moyements of the anti-tarif-ites, we | WS admited no further. He shut the door against 





dition of things on a rapid march to maturity in the South- 


the same section of country, are placed upon an equality 


should not do Justice to the magnanimity, candour, and 
moderation of many citizens in (hat section of Country. 
1| without assuring our readers, that all, except a very smal! 
portion, hoid the idea of separation, or resistance to the mea- 


her, and retired to hisehamber. The wind blew, 
and the rain beat hard, and she dared not encount- 
er the tempest; she remained in the porch—press- 
ed her shivering babes to her bosom, and hoped 


in the estimation of the great ones who hold the reins of 
power in their own delicate hands. The slaves are increas- 
ing in numbers, frightful and appalling to the contemplation 
of thinking philosophy—the miserably poor among the labor- 
ing freemen, are rapidly accumulating in numbers and 


sures of the General Government in utter abhorrence 
The Governor of S. C., has stamped the preposterous no- 
tion with his decided disapprobation. And we think we 
‘may venture to give the following extract from the Gforgiu 
Statesman asa correet general specimen of public feeling 
-| in all the Southern Districts. 


that the morning’s dawn would bring mercy along 
with it. But when the morning dawned, she was 
no more!—The servants found her 2 clay-cold 
corpse, and the two children weeping beside it. 
When Malvolio was called to see the spectacle, 
he sunk down on the floor; life, indeed returned; 
In passing some stricture*| but peace abandoned him forever. He loves the 





onthe conduct of the editor of the “Soughron,” the States-! ¢hildren: but in all j ‘ 
and effeminaey—atd the independent spirited men, who, ee a ee er ne etree Of meee 




















| man says:— icies, has not one for him. 
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TUL GRAVE. 

h, the grave! the grave! Itduries every error; co- 
vers every defect, extinguishes* every resentment 
From its peaceful bosom spring none but fond re- 
grets and recollections, who can look down on the 


grave even of an enemy, and not feel a compunc-| 


tious throb, that ever he shonld have warred with 


the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering be-| 


fore him? But the grave of those he loved—whata 
place for meditation! Uhen itis we call up in long 
review the whole history of virtue and gentleness, 
aod the thousand endearments lavished upon us al- 
most unherded in the daily int. recourse of intimacy-- 
then itis we dwell upon the teuderness, the solemn 
and awful tenderness, of the parting scene; the bed 
ofdeath, with all the stifled grief; its noiseless at- 
tendance, its mute watchful assiduities! the last tes- 
timonivs of expiring love; the feeble flutiering. 
Ou! how thrilling is the pressure of the hand, the 
fond look of the glancing eye; turning upon us e- 
ven from the threshold of existeuce; the faint fal- 
tering accen's strugling im ‘ealh to give one more 
assuraace of aff-ction. Avy, go to the grave of bu- 
ried love and meditate! here settle the account 
with thy conscience of every past endearment un- 
regardcd of that departed being who never—never 
~-can return to be soothed by contrition! if thou 
arta child, and bast ever added a sorrow to the 
soul ora furrow to the silvered brow of an affec- 
fiona parent—if thou arta busband, and hast ever 
caused the fond bosom that ventured its whole hap- 
puess inthy arms to doubt one moment of thy 
kindness or thy tiuth—if thou art a friead, and 
hast ever wronged in thought, or word or deed, 
the Sprit that generously confided in thee— 
j{thou art a lover, and bast ever given one unmer- 
ited pang to the true heart that now lays cold and 
still beneath thy feet—then be sure that every un 
kind look, every ungracious word, every ungentle 
action wili come thronged, back upon thy memory, 
aad knocking dolefully at thy soul—then be sure 
that thou lie down sorrowing and repentant on the 
grave, and utter the unbeard groan, and pour the 
Unavailing tear* more bitter, because unheard and 
unavailing. WASHINGTON IRVING. 





May you die amcng your kindred.—It is a sad 
fling to feel we must die away from our home. 
Yell not the invalid who is yearning afler lus dis- 
fant country, that the atmosphere around bim is 
soft; that.the gales are filled with balm, and the 
flowers are springing from the green earth, he 
knows that the softest airto his heart would be 
the air which hangs over his native land; that more 
grateful than all the gales of the south, would 
breathe the low whispers of anxious affection; that 
the very icicles clinging to bis own eaves, and the 
snow beating against Lis own windows, would be 
far more pleasant to his eyes, than the bloom and 
verdure which only more forcibly remind him how 
far he is from that ore spot which ts dearer to him 
than. the worid beside. Ele may, indeed, find esti- 
Mable friends who willdo all im their power to pro- 
mote vis comfort and assuage bis pains;-but they 
cannot supply the place of the long known and long 
loved; they cannot read as in a book the mute lan- 
guage of his face; they have not learned to wait 
Vpon his habits and anticipste bis wants, and be 
bas not learned to comusuieate, without hesitation, 
all his wishes, impressious, aad thoushts:to them, 
He feels that he is a strangee; and a wore desolate 
feeling than that conki not visrt bis souh—tow 
Nuch is expressed by that form of oriental hene- 
diction, Way you die among your kindred. Greunw. 


— 


CoOWARDS.: 

Tt has become quite the vogue, in our refined age, 
fo brand every mau with this appellation, who r-- 
fuses, or exhivits any repagnance to frgh* a duel. 
According ta tle uodern vocabulary, he is a cow- 
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lard who feels unwilling to make a target of his;ter stopping a few days, and finding things assu- 


‘carcass, and put himself up to be shot at, for the) 
price of a like privilege with regard to some other | 
‘body. ‘This fashion of two human beings planting | 
themselves in opposite positions at a certain mea- | 


‘cylindrical (ube crammed with “villaiaous salt-pe- 
tre” brimstone, chareval, and pellets of lead, to de | 
eyo led by means of a spring at the hither end, 
me manifest danger of whomsoever shall stand | 
‘at the other end—was altogether unknown to Josh- | 
ua, Xenophon, Flannibal, Julius Cwsa:,and other | 
icowarbs of yore; and demonstrates beyond all dis- 
pute, the superior courage as well as refinement of | 
the present age of the world. Bulletin. | 


| 
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| Colomb.a.— We have received papers from Car- , 
ithagema and Bogota, Lima and Chuquisaca, (the | 
‘eapital of Bolivia)—which, though not of the latest 
\dates, alfurd us particulars of interest, relating to 
‘South American affairs. We have also learnt from 
a friend, just from Colombia, particulars concern- 





ing the state of that country, and the motions of Bo- 
livar, which awaken again our commisseration for 
the inhabitants, and revive our suspicions of the 
Liberator’s designs. 

A friend of ours, from whom we have been in ex- 
_pectatioa of receiving letters from Costa Firme, was 
\deterred from writing through fear of Bolivar’s po- 

lice officers.—They are authorized to examine 
all correspondence passing through their hands. 
Chey also keep a close scrutiny on trevellers. Pass- 
ports are required, fora few miles, even of natives, 
and, great suspicion is manifested by the govern- 
ment, as great dissatisfaction is felt by the public. 
The press is completely shackled; and on account 
‘of these circumstances combined, it is that we re- 
ceive so few and unsatisfactory accounts from that 
country. Tie Convention has terminated its ses- 
sions and dispersed, after promulgating a plan of 
government, which we fear there is no hope of 
seeing established. It is founded on the principles 
of representation, a balance of powers, and frequent 
elections, which areso opposed to the Bolivian sys- 
tem. We have always felt sanguine that Colombi- 
ans would never submit to that code,and they mer- 
it very bigh honor for not succumbing te dictation. 
Bolivar, and his adhereats, ou the contrary, ake 
avery sorry figure—they procured the call of the 
Convention, in opposition to the friends of the con- 
stitution; 2nd when it was called, finding the will 


} 


eouatry?’— VY. Daily Adv 


that the Cherokees are much dissatisfied with the 





; 
' 


}that present appearances justify the belief, that 


‘their “Delegation will loose their heads as soon as. 
jthey return. There appears to be one general mur- | 
(mur against them —Poles have been erected in’ 
front of the houses of the Delegation, on which their, 


heads are to be exbibited as soon: as they’ return. 


Our informant saw one of them ashe passed through | 


thenation: The peopte were very clamorous --col- 
lecting in mobs, drinking, and bebaving ia a very 
lisorderly manner. their excitement was principal- 
ly directed against the Delegatioun—tiey also de- 
nounced some while persons, whom they consider 
as instigators of thetreaty. Itis bowever, aot be- 
ieved that they will proceed to commit violeace 
on auy except the Delegation. 

Yr. John W Flowers, who acted as Counsellor 





ming rather too squally an appearance, decamped 
in ahurry and bas not since been heard of in the 
nation. 

By some communications in the Arkansas paper 


sured distance.—pointing towards each other a/ the treaty appears to be as unsatisfactory to the peo- 


ple of the Territory as to the Cherokees. 
Islands.—The editor of the Montreal Herald las 
received a letter from a friend in Dominica dated, 
‘Oh June in which it is stated that notwithstanding 
‘he prohibition of direct intercourse between the Bri- 
ish India Islands and the United States, these Isl- 


| mds have been supplied through the Neutral Is!- 


nds, with articles, the growth of the Slates, ata 
‘heaper rate (haa they could bave been at, if im- 
vnorted direct—that in fact the Islands were over- 
stocked with American produce.— American 
Coloni il Tracle. ~—Itis stated m the Montre al Cou 
vant that negotiations have been again coinmen 
ced between his Majesty’s Ministers and the Go 
vernment of the United States, for re-opening tye 
commerce between the British West India Esiands 
and the ports of the Union. American. 


Disturbances at RKio.—The New York Evening 
Post contains a communication signed C. J. Bald 
win, and dated 6th of August, giving an account of 
the origin and causes of the late disturbances a! 
Rio. —The principal facts contained in bis commu 
nication have, be says, already been laid by biin 
before Monsenhor Miranda, Chancellor of the 
Brazilian Empire, and other authorities in Rio, and 
can be confirmed by documents in his possession: 
ie states that in January 1827, a colonel in the 
Imperial service arrived in Ireland to engage Eni- 
grants for Brazil, offering the most gratifying 
terms, and promising each man Certain pay, rations 
and clothing, during four years, with fifly acres 
of arable land in fee, on the condition of fou: 
hour's military exercise every day, with a view to 
the protection of the Emperor’s person and go- 
vernment as militia men. It was stated, at the 
same time, that the principal object was coloniza: 
tion, as there would be a want of tillers of the soil 
from the intended abolition of the slave trade. 
These conditions, it is complained by Mr. Bald- 
win. were rot complied with. The service requir- 
ed was of their whole time, the pay and food were 
not such as had been promised, and the emigrants 
were treated with the greatest severity, being flog- 
ged, imprisoned in dungeons, and left unclothed, 
uotil they became objects either of eompassion or 
ridicule to every body fin Rio.—This treatment 





present treaty made with the United States, and. 





» the Deiepation, at Wasiungton, in making the 


tveaty, returaed home some weeks since;. but af- 


was extended to the other foreign troops, and the 


of the nation contradictory to their own, they were} Germans were no better off than the Trish.- 
clamorous for its dissolution, and now seem dispo-} 1 
sed to adopt none of its recommendations. Paez, manner suliiciently vigorous; first by a mutiny of 
refuses to permit the enactment of any law, uutil | 
he has countersigned it. Bolivar bas given out) ne 
again that he is going to Carracas: “io save the Cadtores, at Prai Vermeiha, and the murder of their 


The discontents of both broke out at last in a’ 


the seecond battalion of Grenadiers stationed at 
St. Christovao; next by the rising of the 28th, Ca- 


Major, and lastly of the mutiny of the Irish and 


Cherokee Indians.--The Arkansas Gazeite states} Germans of the 3d battalion at the Campo St. 


Anna. Scenes of butchery occupied the three fol- 
lowing days. ‘Yhe imperial palace was seized by 
the Germans, and finally, in'a sanguinary battle, 
about 100 Trish and Germans, and $00 Brazilians 
were killed The formér then retreated to their 
quarters at Campo St. Anna, where they Leld out 
till the Imperial Government consented to fulfil its 
contract with the Germans, and to send the Irish 
back to their own country. 

The writer asserts of the assassinations of the 
rish andl Germans be the negroes, which ensued, 
that they were instigated by the General—at-Arms, 
and the Minister of War, and were, at all events, 
within the cognizance of government.. They con- 
tinued three days. Meanwnile, the British Envoy 
is stated to have assured the Brazilian government, 
that England could never permit her sub;ects to 
be forced to take up arms in a foreign country, 
The resalt to Brasii bas been, to agree to the terms 
demanded,afler an expense of £80,000, Amer. 
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‘‘Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 








I WATCH FOR THEE. 
BY MRS. C, B. WILSON. 

I watch for Thee!—when parting day 
Sheds on the earth a ling’ring ray; 
With his last blushes o’er the rose 
A richer tint of crimson throws; 
And ev'ry flow’ret’s leaves are curled 
Like beauty, shrinking from the world; 
When silence reigns o’er lawn and lea, 
Then, dearest Love! I watch for Thee! 


1 watch for Thee!—when eve’s first star 
Shines dimly in the heavens afar, 

And twilight’s mists and shadows grey 
Upon the lake’s broad waters play; 
When not a breeze, or sound is heard, 
To startle evening’s lonely bird, 

But hushed is e’en the humming bee— 
Then, dearest Love! I watch for Thee! 


I watch for Thee!—when, on the eyes 
Of childbood, slumber gently lies; 
When sleep has stilled the noisy mirth 
Of playful voices, round our hearth, 
And each young cherub’s fancy glows, 
With dreams that only childhood knows, 
Of pleasures past—or yet to be— 

Then, dearest Love! 1 watch for Thee! 


Tt watch for Thee!—Hope of my heart! 
Returning from the crowded mart 

Of worldly toil, and worldly strife, 
And all the busy scene of life,— 

Then, if thy brow of brightness wear, 
A moment’s space, the shade of care, 
My smile, amid that gloom, shall be 
The rainbow of the storm to Thee! 





ORIGINAL. 
BY PMILIS WHEATLY. 
While others chant of gay Elysian scenes, 
Of balmy zepbyrs and of flow’ry plains, 
My song more happy, speaks a greater name, 
Feels higher motives and a nobler flame. 


For thee O, R.—the muse attunes her strings, 
And mounts sublime above inferior things. 

1 sing not now of green embow’ring woods— 
} sing not now the daughters of the floods. 


I sing not of the storms o’er ocean driv’n, 

And bow they howl'd along the waste of heav’n,— 
But I to R would paint the British shore, 
And vast Atlantic, not untry’d before. 





Thy life impair’¢ commands thee to arise, 
Leave these bleak regions and inclement skies, 
Where chilling winds return the winter past, 
And nature shudders at the furious blast. 


© thou stupendous, earth-inclosing main, 

Exert thy wonders to the world again! 

if e’er thy powers prolonged the fleeting breath— 
Turn'd back the shafts and mock’'d the gates of death; 


If e’er thine air dispens’d a healing power, 
Or snatch,d the victim from the fatal bour— 
This equal case demands thine equal care, 
And equal wonders may this patient share. 


But unavailing, frantic is the dream 

To hope thine aid without the aid of him, 

Who gave thee birth and taught thee where to flow 
And iu thy waves his various blessings show. 


May R return to view his native shore 
Replete with vigour not his own before, 
Then shall we see with pleasure and surprise, 
And own thy work great Ruler of the skies! 











From the Literary Gazetle. 
LOVE ASLEEP. 


Wake him not, be dreams of bliss; 
His little lips put forth a kiss; 

Llis arms, entwined in virgin grace, 
Seem linked in beautiful embrace. 


He smiles,—and on his opening lip 
Might saints refresh and angels sip; 
He blushes,—‘tis the rosy light 

That morning wears on leaving night 


He sighs,—’tis not the sigh of wo, 
He only sighs that he may know 

If kindred sighs another move, 
For mutual sighs are sighs of love. 


He speaks,—it is the dear one’s name, 
He whispers,—still it is the same; 
The imprisoned sccents strive in vain, 
They murmur through his lips again. 


He wakes! the silly little boy, 

To break the mirror thus of joy; 
He wakes to sorrow, and in pain; 
Oh! Love, renew thy dreains again, 


VARIETY. 


Clerical Pun. A Minister was once invited to 
preach ina house recently built, where the congre- 
gation were noticed for their somniferous propen- 
sities. He commenced the services in the usual 
manner, and proceeded to deliver hissermon, Ac- 
cording to custom the good people reposed them- 
selves to rest, and in a short time the preacher was 
saluted with a variety of discordant sounds issuing 
from the olfactories of the drowsy sinners. He 
stopped suddenly, and began a survey of the scene 
before him. The audience aroused themselves 
from their unseemly attitudes, and staring at the 
venerable man, “I have,” said he, “been admiring 
the fair proportions of your new house, and have 
but one fault to find.” “And what is that?” ex- 
claimed a man whose pride for the new fabric 
would acknowledge no blemish.—*Why,” replied 
the preacher in a tone of irony, “I perceive you re- 
tain the old sleepers.” 


A challenge. A little fop, conceiving himself 
insulted by a gentleman, who ventured to give him 
some wholesome advice, strutted up to him with an 
air of importance, and said, sir, you are no gentle- 
man! here is my card--consider yourself challenged! 
Should I be from home when you honour me with 
a call I shall leave word with a friend, to settle al 
the preliminaries to your satisfaction. To which the 
other replied—Sir you are a fool! hereis my card— 
consider your nose pulled! and should I not be at 
home when you call on me, you will find I have 
left orders with my servant, to show you into the 
street for yonr impudence. 


























Wnion Seminary 


AT THE BACK OF THE 
AFRICAN CHURCH, SHARP-STREET. 


W. M. LIVELY, 


Has the honor of announcing to his Kriends 
and the public generally, that this Institution is 
now open for the reception of pupils of both sexes. 

In this Schoo! will be taught, Reading, Writing, 
Aritemetic, English Grammar, Geography, with 
the use of Maps, &c, Ancient and modern Histo- 
ry, Geometry, Compos tion, Natural Philosophy, 
also, the Latin French & Greek Languages. He 
will attend Private Families if required. 





TERMS MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION, 


N. B. Various kinds of Needle-work taught by 
a Lady of abilities. 
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READ TIztS. 
THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 


| MANUMISSION SOCIBTY. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


| Will convene at New-Salem Meeting-House, in 


'Randolph County, on Friday the 12, of Septem- 
iber next, at 11 O'clock A. M. 
‘each Branch Society will please to mention, expli- 
'citly, in their returns, the name of the Post-Office 
‘to which letters, papers &c. shall, in future, be di- 
rected for their use. A want of this information 
has, heretofore, operated unfriendly to a speedy 
/communication between the several Branches and 
the parent Institution; and we hope the vexatious 
pete which have arisen from this source will be 
a sufficient inducement to comply with the above 
request. The Branches are also reminded that the 
last Association adopted several important mea- 
ures which will require the aid of funds to carry 
them into execution: they will, therefore, please to 
transmit, by their Renresentatives. such sums as 
they may have on hand, and such as may hereafter 
arise from voluntary donation, for the use of the 
said General Association. 
July 12, 1828. Wn. Swaim, Sec. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


TO THE 

GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The price of subscription is Turee Doiiars per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subseribing—but a 
full receipt will be given, if Two DoLiars anp Firty Cents 
be paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time thana 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium «f an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smail sums, af 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- 
sably necessary. 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to.withdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communica- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. 

Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor. 
South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets Baltimore. 
EERIE: | SNEED LID SS 
~,-—s AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 

Ww. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s Milis, Md. 
Asyer M. Piummer, Newmarket, de, 
Jacos Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Tuomas M, ScotFieLtp, Do. Do. 
Dawiet Baran, P. M Alexandria, do. 
Posr Masrer, Leesburg, Va. 

Danie. Stone, P. M. Waterford, do. 
’ Samvet Brown, Winchester, do. 

Jona. Tayior, Jr. Loudoun County, do. 
8. R. Jones, Brook County, do. 
Ricuarp MENDENHALL, Jamestown, N. C; 
Tuomas Moors, P. MM. New Garden, do. 
Samvet Hu. P.M. Randolph County, do. 
M. Lona, P. M. Long’s Mills, do. 

B. D. Rounsavitie, Lexington, do. 
Tuomas Luwpy, Surry County, do. 
Bensamin Swaim, Vew Salem, do. 
Rev. H. M’Mitran Chesterville, S. C, 
P. Caner. Esq P. M. Yorkville, do. 
James Jones, Greenville, Tenn. 

Rev. Witttam Mack, Columbia, do. 
Wa. Bryant, Nashville, do. 

Joun A. Henry, Washington County, Arkansas. 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky. 

ALexanver Rerwotps, Hart County, do. 
Rev. J.T. Crow, Smockviille, Ia. 

Tueron Browywrie po, Columbia, Jil. 

Hoorer Warren, Ese. Springfield, de. 

Post Ma-ter, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 

Witiiam Lewis, Harrisville, do. 

Nenemian Wricur, Belmont, do. 

Jeuv Lewis, Brownsville, Pa, 

Jesse Kersey, P. M. Westchester ,do. 

Dr. Ezra Mitcnenor, Londongrove, do. 

Dra. B. Fusser, Kennet Square, do. . 

James Mott, (No 45, Front-Street,) Philadelphia. 
Wa. P. Ricuarps, Wilmington, Del. 
Ricwarp Lunpy, Burlington, N. J. 

Mauton Day, Pearl-street, New York. 

Rev N. Worcester, P. M. Brighton, Mass. 
Samvet Puierick, Boston, do. 

Rev. L. D Dewy, Sheffield, do. 

Treapway & Apams, ew Haven, Conn. 
Joun J. Weris & Son, Hariford do. 

James Crorrer, Liverpool, land. 

Wu. B. Bowren, Port-au-Prince, Hayti. 
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